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David Hammons in f 
portrait of iesse Jac 
white fece in Long k 
N.Y. After the work \ 
vandalized in Washii 
Jackson suggested 
Hammons display-^ 
sledgehammers wit! 


ALLACH 


®K—This particular 
of Spring Street and 
:te is strewn with 
sweating soot, con- 
icate investigations 
cans, weaving shop- 
jtween leashed dogs 
:ars, haranguing and 
the outdoor diners at 
ipd restaurant where 
ions arrives only an 


acquire one of Hammb 
basketball hoops- for i 
tion. As one of the jc 
childhood, and one of 
out of the ghetto, bai 
natural for the Ham: 
ment...The one the Mo 
is festooned with tin, 
dismembered chani 
named “High Faluti 
textured contradictio 
day's preview opening 
Diego museum, was 
basketball players jarr 


10 you were w^aiting 
i waitress brightly. “I 
be it was somebody 
ip off the street . 


ays say ‘just joking,' “ 
mons, ordering wine, 
he’s altogether dis¬ 
et person is the per- 
jcts: mumble, sloped 


Hammons to create a 
installation for the J 
fall show, “Dislocation 
La.st spring, Hamm 
satisfaction of turnin 
Whitney Museum’s i 
participate in its self 
multicultural. 1991 I 
xcctively torpedoing 
tion’s claim to cover tl 
the past two years.: 
wait -to tell bem no 
“Their: relationship 
artists has been ne^ 
Dayl.” 

A nd now he has i 
official stamp oi 
award”' from the 
Foundation. The gra 
over five years, is to e 
do whatever it is he'd 
he wants to do it, 
attached. 

None of which cha: 
much for Hammons. Oh, he 
shopping for “anti-Wester 
clothes at street fairs. He’s thii 
he’ll move to Italy (where he’5 
much commuting to for the pa: 
with the help of an American 
Rome prize), or spend qua! 
Brazil. “You know, when yc 
money, you’re able to go ^ 
people are dominant,” he says. 

Meanwhile, he’s bought him 
er, the better to whip up som( 


r hair squashed be- 
hsia-net and white- 
ball cap of his own 
le look suggests the 
fits the art, or helps it 
cat’s cradle of cause 
possible to untangle. 


ikes sculptural poetry', 
le debris of .Manhat—- 
East Side—“where I 
says—and Harlem,: 
ep.” It plays riffs on a 
r, a block of melting . 

. bones, ■ boom boxes, 
and dirty mattresses 
lelonious - Monk riffs | 

5 in Your Eyes.” In the 
on that happens along \ 

lose castoffs become t ^ 

exuberant metaphors | ^ * 

facts of black culture ^ 

arid, 

’ art is smart about 
loderriism, but down 
out the dreams and dangers of 
It’s as apt, wickedly funny and 
r as the political cartoons he 
i last fall it made for an utterly 
'ospective at P.S. l—outpost of 
ional avant-garde in a recycled 
oolhouse. The exhibit, “David 
Rousing the Rubble,” opens 
San Diego Museum of Contem- 
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New York artist David Hammons has lived and found 


ippened in the meantime is that 
at 48. has been discovered by 
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is that- sly; intuitive 
j dead’On image that 
.. Like the time, after . ; 
zzard, when he sold 
:i a Bowery corner 
the homeless people 
s, as a commentary on 
lue of white values. Or. 
Dke bottle he tied to a 
:ane for‘‘Coke Cane/V 
Lure that's an elegant 
blind waste and bot- 
age of the drug epi- 
itually,intheimprov- 
ie that is at the heart 
le renamed the piece 
ity/’) Or the condoms 
to each spoke of a 
nstile in. Queens last 
Tied “Four Beats to the 
ike visible the repeti- 
Iving underworld of . 
JDS that is decimating, 
hoods, 

3 t-high metal cutout of 
ion in white-face and 
1 wig—titled .“How Ya 
ow?”-struck a nerve 
; exhibited in.Washing- 
ir. Though, intended: to 
ism, it was vandalized 
hammers by indignant 
vspapers liked the en- 
laha so much that Ham- 
ibout it in Italy. Now he 
Jackson piece ringed 
e of sledgehammers; the 
ne of them is .wrapped in 
jike cigarette wrapper, 
says the attack with the 
imer was “a lucky 
:ause it got him national 



body on paper in playing card 
shapes that punned on the deroga¬ 
tive term for African-Americans. 
He picked up an old door off the 
street, silk-screened a body print 
against the “Admissions Office" 
stencil. These spades couldn't get 
in that door. The California Afra- 
American Museum in Exposition 
Park owns it now. . . 


A circular installation at San Diego Museum of Contemporary Art by 

David Hammons is made from whiskey bottles. 


own the Whitney was 
for him to keep the 
“You have to do these -; 
u \/ant to Sway Iilends 
in the neighborhoods: ■ : 
eally big-city..Reties," 
nd so is-his carefully. 
Latioh for hanging out, 

: .where you expecLhim 
he said he'd be there 
sn it most matters) and 
1 phone. : 

about art;, this ain't 
vering the telephone 
gs," he murmurs. “This 
Lving personal opinions, 
^s, anything: concepts, 
ting for ’em. Physically 


semi-street-person life began for 
Hammons when he moved to New 
Yorkaround.1974. 

“He wanted to be his own per¬ 
son, not be answerable to anyone, 
live his own experiences without 
-eoiiiorming to anyone, she says. 
“He has to live it as well as produce 
it, and he feels most comfortable 
immersing himself totally. I think 
he tried it out here in L.A., but it’s 
difficult with a wife and two chil-. 
dren. We had hard times and good 
times, but he was much too talentr 
ed to waste it sacrificing his crea- 
: tivity.V.y v ^ 


fe, Rebecca Hammons, 
3 rked as a market re- 
Los Angeles for the 
rs, says the stay-loose, 


H e was 22 when they married in 
1965,- just two years out of 
^Springfield, III., where he had 
. grown up the youngest of 10— 
three sisters, six brothers—in a 
house that was too small for them 
. all, and without the father who 
. dropped in “maybe twice a year." 
Hammons followed his sisters to 
Los Angeles in 1963, where they’d 
gone **because black folks could 
get a good job in L.A.,".he says. It 
was getting away from that cold 
weather. My sisters went to get out 
of small towns, and to do menial 
work." 

• He was going to be a commercial 
artist. He studied at the Los Angel¬ 


es Trade Technical City College, at 
Chouinard Art Institute. Learning 
about advertising, he says, taught 
him how to zero in on an idea, 
invent the visual equivalent 
“Actually, when we first mar- 
rie£L-h<^ very co nserYativ^" 
says his former wife.'“He was 
going into "commercial art. Still, he 
was outspoken. After a year he 
didn’t like the constraints of the. 
system. He wanted to do his own 

thing.", .. ' 

Once the children came—Car- 
nien, now 25, and David, 22—his 
ov»m -hing included transforming 
an enormous former dance hall on: 
Slauson Avenue into “an incredible 
. place for the kids,” ;Rebecca-re¬ 
members. “He put up a basketball 
-. court for^David Jr.,, a stage, so the 
kids could put. on'exhibitions.: He 
re-created that hall into a world 
most other children didn’t have. In 
’ the midst of a ghetto, it was the 
only safe haven." 

Then they moved to .Venice. 
Hammons made kites with David 
Jr. He built flutes, he buried botUes 
at different levels in the sand so 
the winds would play them. “The 
Creator would blow them," he 


E arly in the ’70s he started 
spen^Jing more and more time 
in New York. left Southern 
California for good shortly after his * 
1974 one-man show at Cal Staite 
L.A.-’'- _ 

> “I don’t go anywhere,: I get 
pushed." he says. “Don’t fight the ' 
feeling, as we say. From L,A. to 
New York. From mysticism to 
capitalism. I got tired of looking at 
thesunset.^^ . , 

Charlie Mingus was in Los An¬ 
geles; also a group of black abstract 
artists who seldom showed: “But I; 
think he was on the outskirts of all 
that," Rebecca says. “He came into 
it when it was already developed. 
He enjoys being the center, . and 
that was difficult when it was , 
already established. So being in 
New York, he was able to be it." 

His reasons are slightly more 
sour. “I love California. Move its 
shallowness," he says. “We’re.not 
afraid of New York. L used to say 
I’m from Tinseltown. I put tinsel in 
my work. California, they don’t 
care about nothing. You can't hurt 
their feelings. Their feelings aren’t 
deep enough to be hurt." 

And, in a variation on the theme: 
“I loved L.A., where you could 
work and no one would ever notice 
you. When I [was] there, it was 
either Venice or nothing. That’s 
.why I got out. Got tired of being 
the best of a second-rate city." 

He came to New York “to run 
with the big boys," he says. “If 
, you’re a true pilgrim, go to Mecca," 

; he tells the young artists he men¬ 
tored at the Studio Museum in 
Harlem, as well as his kids. 


ing dominant, ^ 
pened is that wli 
shallow and m 
Spike* Lee is doi 
can’t even take t 
their culture any: 
ting thedarker 
expose their cu 
every 20 years 
every 20 years.” 

: A few people 
out about Ham; 
made it possible 
the lean ’80s, w 
but the door anc 
excesses of 
stepped in..The: 
Endowment gra 
• genheim grant i 
Foundation for 

: He never .ma( 
money out of s 
exhibitions at th 
lery last fail, hi 
gallery shows in 
In the mean 
down, haunted 
made things, me 
: eral. He surfac( 
-Art, the alternj 
tion space, witl 
toy trains-turn 
little mountains 
“Blue ’trane” a 
“Night Train”’ 
box. Empty Nig 
ties were asser 
sculptures, all 
tracks that Hai 
the wrong sid 
trains, the tra 
rewards of c; 
cotton fields ' 




says. 

. He began making “Spade Prints” 
by rolling parts of his own inked 


-- 







labor.' 


H e arrived just in time for an 
earlier wave of multicultural- 
ism. Time magazine had discovered 
Afro-American art. So had a gal-' 
lery or two. Hammons’ brand of art 
was a natural: out of Duchamp, 
with the insouciance of Italy’s arte 
povera, the elegant eliminations of 
minimalism, the intelligence of 
conceptualism. And yet it told 
dark, hilarious tales of a culture 
unknown and exotic to the art 
world. It played a clever game of 
one-upmanship on European mod-, 
ernist forms; its trump card was 
content. 

“This is why-they don’t want 
black people to gel educated," 
Hammons says. “They know we’ll 
take their way and go beyond it 
like we did in sports. Any culture 
which takes that much time op- 
nressing people is afraid of them, or 


T he installa 
every level 
formal inventi( 
ing from the be 
to do with it: ] 
carried its own 
• “Art is ver 
■wasn’t," he sa} 
the fields cou 
vbut writing ’ 
chopped off. H 
Venice Bienm 
bition in an ; 
spring, with a 
tion. For the 
Berlin this sur 
an . old matti 
streets, rolled 
with a neckl 
cord, and en 
playing recon 
ing. It was bn 
a universal lai 
isolation. 

The ’80s ha 
white Turks' 
busy shoring 
tions. “ThOi 
know anythi 
here to bury i 
. Content h; 
least tempore 
stay." declan 




















